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Glen A. Wilkinson, JD °38, the new chair- 


| Gle man of GW’s Board of Trustees, 


ushers you into the offices of his 


@ Washington law firm with a 
Wilkinson: Past 
@ rows of 

9 dark wood-panelled desks, past 

the library with its busy research- 

GW S; into a light-filled room over- 


looking Foggy Bottom from the 6th floor of 

N the American Institute of Architects 
ew building. Octagon House lies be- 

neath his window. His surround- 
ings are 
more in 


tune with it-wingbacked Queen 

Of th Anne chairs, a ticking 
grandfather clock, and ceil- 

R j ing cornices-than with the 


ultra-modern open spaces 

of the architect-inhabited 
floors below. Raised within the Mormon tradition (his 
parents had migrated to Utah in the 1860s), he attended 
Brigham Young University and graduated in 1934 with 
majors in journalism and economics. *‘I had financed 
my undergraduate education by working as a steno- 
grapher and a reporter and journalism was my top 
choice as a career,’’ he explained. ‘*But on graduation I 
had two job offers, each for $15 a week. One was in 
Utah, the other in New York, in real estate manage- 
ment. I went to New York.” It was from there he had 
come to Washington in 1934, in the depths of the 
Depression. *‘In New York I'd seen men who had 
earned $10,000 a year—a lot of money in those days— 
Suddenly out of a job. I decided I needed a stable 
profession. I'd attended night school for a term at New 
York University, but Washington seemed to be the 
place to come to study the law. I got a job as an 
accountant in the Bureau of Reclamation at the De- 
partment of the Interior. For the next four years I 
worked from 9 to 5 and from 5 on I was a GW law 
Student. It was a grind, but I considered it a great 
opportunity.” 

When Mr. Wilkinson was a student, many of GW’s 
law students attended night school, but gradually em- 
phasis has shifted to more full-time students. Some 
wish to have the law school curriculum changed entirely 
to full-time students so that night classes would be 
eliminated. ‘‘This bothers me. I feel that people who 
can go to school only part-time should have the oppor- 
tunity, and I hope that GW will be able to maintain this 
service for those who cannot afford to study on full-time 
basis.” 

After graduation with honors in 1938, he remained at 
the Bureau of Reclamation for another year, then 
spent a year as law clerk for the D.C. Board of Tax 
Appeals. In 1940 he became assistant corporation coun- 
sel for the District, the position he held until he entered 


the service two years later. The specific nature of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s military service during World War II re- 
mains classified, but he arrived in England February 1, 
1944, four months before the invasion of Normandy, 
attached to a special branch of the U.S. Military Intel- 
ligence Service. ‘‘My job required that I be told of the 
invasion plans, and I remember my superior officer 
took me way out into a park to tell me.” He returned to 
Washington after the war with an unusual assignment: 
to help write a history of the period to be used in military 
intelligence training. To this day, that work also re- 
mains secret. For his service as liaison officer for the 
British, he was awarded the Legion of Merit in 1946. 

Mr. Wilkinson met his wife, Katherine McKinnon of 
Brunswick, Ga., in Brunswick where he had gone to 
attend the wedding of a friend in 1938. They were 
married in 1943, and have four sons. The eldest 
operates a farm and timberland in Northern California. 
A second son plans to attend medical school; a third, 
after changing his major from religion to business, is 
with an Atlanta brokerage firm; the fourth is still in 
college in Illinois. 
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In 1946 he went into practice with his brother, the late 
Ernest Wilkinson, JD °26, and in 1951 joined in estab- 
lishing the firm which became today’s 44-lawyer Wilk- 
inson, Cragun & Barker. Mr. Wilkinson’s practice has 
included such diverse areas as radio and television 
communications, Indian tribal claims, cases before the 
Supreme Court, activity with federal agencies, and 
legislation before Congress, including work on behalf 
of the American Association of Presidents of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities and the College Place- 
ment Council. 

‘‘My practice has kept me very busy. And back when 
I went to night school, there was little time for exposure 
to campus activities. But in the early 60s, some 16 to 18 
years after my graduation, I was talking one day with 
Associate Dean Edward Potts of GW’s Law Center. I 
had mentioned to him I was now in a position to become 
more involved in GW law alumni activities, and I would 
like to do so. I ended up on the executive committee, 
then as president of the George Washington Law 
Association, a member of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion’s governing board, and national chairman of law’s 
annual support program from 1971 to 1973. 

The next step in a long list of GW commitments came 
when he joined GW’s Board of Trustees in 1976 as an 
alumni trustee—one of six members of GW’s 42-mem- 
ber Board of Trustees nominated by the General Alumni 
Association to serve for three-year terms. The officers 
now serving the board—Vice Chairman Everett 
Bellows, Secretary James Mitchell, and Assistant 
Secretary Thaddeus Lindner-—all joined the board as 
alumni trustees. “‘Rather than being a coincidence, I 
feel it attests to the merit of work within the General 
Alumni Association and its divisions as preparation for 
service on the board,” he said. ‘‘Though I think my 
alumni activities helped prepare me, I feel rather 
humble, succeeding Charles Phillips as chairman. He’s 
done a tremendous job during a critical period of growth 
for the university. Physical improvements to the cam- 
pus have helped attract students who would not have 
been attracted 20 to 30 years ago. We are also fortunate 
to have a very able president, an experienced and dedi- 
cated Board of Trustees, and a responsible staff which 
has done an excellent job in maintaining and increasing 
the assets of the university.” 

As GW moves toward the completion of Phase One 
of the master plan, Mr. Wilkinson, admitting that this is 
largely conjectural, sees undergraduate population re- 
maining stable and a subsequent increase in graduate 
students. ‘‘I think one of the things which will be an 
asset is GW’s interest in international students. I realize 
there are problems inherent on both sides of this fence, 
but I think it is one of the areas which will be important 
in the future. But foremost during my tenure as chair- 
man, I would like to do what I can to ensure that GW 
continues a first-rate university. And as long as we have 
leadership similar to that of our current president and to 
those around him, we will.” O Fran Marsh 
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Redefining 


How poor is poor? How many are poor? It 
all depends on who is doing the defining, 
what method is used, and whose judgment 
is exercised. Put in simplest terms, present 
methods of measuring poverty in the 
United States demand that policy-makers 
do a modicum of deciding where to draw 
the line on the bell curve, arbitrarily defin- 
ing those on one side as poor, those on the 
other not. It is just these judgments about 
income level and purchasing ability that 
have bothered Dr. Theodore Suranyi- 
Unger, a research professor in GW’s eco- 
nomics department, for some time. For 15 
years he’s been thinking of a new way to 
define poverty—and has actively worked 
on the problem for the last seven years 
with the support of the National Science 
Foundation. In 1977 his studies came to 
the attention of Technical Assistance 
Research Programs, a private research 
organization. TARP had just won, through 
competitive bidding, a grant from the 
Community Services Administration 
(formerly the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity). CSA, the federal agency charged 
with measuring poverty in the U.S., had 
been looking for ways to reassess these 
measures. Professor Unger became chief 
consulting project economist for the 
TARP study. 

Poverty is now measured by food prices 
and family’s ability to purchase food—a 
method Unger describes as institutional 
and judgmental. Using a group of statistics 
from the Bureau of Labor, he has tested 
another way to define poverty. He found 
that the way in which people allocate their 
entire income among all goods and ser- 
vices leads to a phenomenon to socio- 
economic group formation. More impor- 


level the way a family spends available 
money changes drastically. ‘‘Chaotic’’ is 
the word used in some reports to describe 
this . . .Unger prefers only to say that the 
pattern becomes erratic and not stan- 
dardized. 

Since the U.S. long ago passed the sub- 
sistence level of economic activity, our 
perception of what constitutes poverty has 
become a social, cultural phenomenon, he 
explains. His studies involve expenditure 
patterns for 12 commodities comprising 
90 per cent of consumer expenditures in- 
cluding food, health care, housing, tran- 
sportation, and clothing. ‘‘When you have 
less money than it takes to ‘survive’ in our 
society, the way you spend it becomes 
unpredictable. It depends on the exigen- 
cies of the day . . .bargains. It’s a day-to- 
day existence, and it is disorganized. 
There are no long-range plans. You can’t 
budget for rent, utilities. If you're in this 
group, you are also probably among the 
first to become unemployed.” 

If one follows Unger’s formula, the ab- 
sence of poverty is a predictable spending 
pattern. *‘I can look at you and tell you 
how you spend your money,” he says. His 
imaginary truck driver and middle-level 
government worker might both earn the 
same salary—$20,000 a year. The bureau- 
crat’s spending has little diversity. He 
probably has a long-range plan for the 
education of his children, and he returns 
the invitations of those who have enter- 
tained him. The truck driver’s pattern is 
more diverse. Because his labor is more 
strenuous he outspends the bureaucrat on 
food, and probably on alcohol. He is less 
likely to plan for the education of his off- 
spring. The professional, on the other 


housing, and on reading material. 

‘**We’ve found that given the same in- 
come, people in different socio-economic 
classes won’t spend their money the same 
way, but we must remember that there is 
no inherent virtue in either of these spend- 
ing patterns, and we must stay away from 
value judgments about them.”’ 

Professor Unger’s approach to redefin- 
ing poverty has caused controversy within 
the agency which funded the TARP study. 
Some have charged his method would 
drastically increase the numbers of those 
defined as in poverty, making a larger per- 
centage of the population eligible for wel- 
fare. Others hold a view contained in an 
HEW report to Congress in 1976: 
`“... the primary effect of changing the 
poverty line.. .is not necessarily a ques- 
tion of how much federal money will be 
appropriated for the poor, as of which low- 
income persons or areas will receive the 
appropriated funds.”’ 

“Yet the fear that the numbers will 
somehow increase, which is a legitimate 
one, appears unfounded in the light of the 
latest calculations. Those seem to indicate 
that not only would the relative size of the 
poverty class not be larger, it would 
actually be somewhat smaller than defined 
by currently used measures,’’ Dr. Unger 
says. So he does not feel that his formula 
would significantly affect the numbers on 
welfare. ‘The absolute numbers would 
increase because the population increases, 
but the percentage would not increase sig- 
nificantly.” And if that is true, then what 
is the value of the research? **We would no 
longer have to depend solely on a judg- 
mental approach to decide who is and who 
is not poor. The poverty threshold would 
be reinforced by an objective measure.” 


Minos Meets the 
Shahbanou 


By spring 1977, lion cub Minos, the house 
pet of Aryamehr Professor of Multination- 
al Management Phillip Grub and 
Aryamehr Research Scholar Gerhard von 
Hauenschild since July, was growing too 
big for his quarters in their Washington 
home. They were about to have a cage and 
runway built in their back yard. When they 
first acquired Minos from a breeder in 
Florida, he weighed five pounds and 
drank five to eight baby bottles a day of his 
own special formula: milk, cream of 
wheat, raw eggs, vitamins, and sugar. By 
late winter, however, the cub weighed 
about 120 pounds. 

‘President Elliott, Dr. von Hauens- 
child, and I were to visit Iran in April,” 
explained Dr. Grub, *‘and we were giving 
much thought to an appropriate gift to 
present to the Shah and Shahbanou. ‘Isn't 
the lion the symbol of Iran?’ Gerhard had 
asked. Yes, I replied. A check with Iranian 
Ambassador Ardeshir Zahedi revealed the 
gift would indeed be welcomed. Though 
the lion is indigenous to Iran, it no longer 
exists there in the wild. 

In April, Minos, who has neither been 
declawed nor detoothed, arrived with 
GW'’s presidential party in Teheran to take 
up residence in the Imperial Palace. 


Dr. von Hauenschild holds Minos’ leash, 
while Professor Grub, left, introduces the 
lion cub to the Shahbanou. 


They’re Searching 
For Luce Scholars 


GW has initiated its second annual search 
for Luce Scholar candidates. Under the 
Luce program, scholars from such varied 
backgrounds as art, economics, history, 
biology, or mathematics live and work in 
Asia for 10 months working alongside an 
Asian counterpart. Candidates may be 
alumni, seniors, graduate students, or 
faculty under 29 years old who have no 
significant exposure to Asian affairs 
through travel, residence, or academic 
background. They must have demonstrat- 
ed academic achievement, leadership 
ability, and career interest in a specific 
field. 

GW is among 60 institutions invited to 
submit nominees. Though a GW candidate 
was included in the preliminary selection 
last year, no GW Luce Scholars were 
named. 

Deadline for preliminary papers (essay, 
transcript, and nomination letter) is No- 
vember 6. The Fellowship Information 
Center, (202) 676-6217, has more infor- 
mation. 
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Live from Lisner: Rostropovich, 


Copland, Bernstein 


Rostropovich 


It was a rare event—Mstislav Rostropo- 
vich, DHum ’78, conducted with two col- 
leagues, Leonard Bernstein and Aaron 
Copland, sharing the baton and the Lisner 
Auditorium stage during the National 
Symphony’s performance there in August. 
The hour-long televised concert helped 
promote ticket sales for the symphony’s 
1978-79 season. ‘‘This auditorium is 


Richard Braaten 


special to me,’ reminisced Rostropovich 
to Lisner manager Frank Early while pre- 
paring for the show, “‘because it is the first 
place I played in Washington.’’ The mae- 
stro, now music director of the National 
Symphony, appeared at Lisner in 1956 ina 
cello recital presented by Washington im- 
presario Patrick Hayes. 


St. Mary’s Tops Out 


St. Mary’s Court, the nine-story apartment 
building for low and moderate-income 
elderly persons on 24th Street across the 
Street from GW’s Medical Center, is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy in Feb- 
ruary. Under construction by the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Washington, the facility 
will include a professional services center 
Staffed by the faculty and students at the 


university. Located on the first floor of the 
building, the center will offer medical 
care, health education, legal counseling, 
social work counseling, recreational ther- 
apy and physical fitness. Church and uni- 
versity officials are currently developing 
the programs for the center, which will 
serve the approximately 160 persons who 
will live at St. Mary’s. 


One Step Closer 
To Becoming a Park 


È LIBRARY | 


The black-topped portion of Eye Street 
between 23rd and 24th Streets should be- 
come’a park within the next year. The 
block, which has been closed to traffic 
since Metro began its underground con- 
struction, has been the focus of the uni- 
versity plans to make the area a tree-lined 
entrance to Ross Hall and a park-like pe- 
destrian mall enhancing the entrance to 
Metro’s Foggy Bottom-GWU station, 
which it abuts. 

In July the D. C. City Council passed a 
bill which will close the street and give 
title to the university. The bill carries with 
it the stipulation that the university enter 
into a convenant granting public right-of- 
way through the mall, and also enter into 
easements providing access to subgrade 
utilities. 


Architect’ s proposal for Eye Street park 


**The university has agreed to waive its 
rights to FAR (floor area ratio) benefits for 
the portion of the street to be closed at this 
time,” said GW Vice President and Treas- 
urer Charles E. Diehl in a letter to D. C. 
Councilman John Wilson. 

‘*We certainly would have preferred re- 
taining the FAR rights to the land, and 
believe that having the park is as important 
to the community as it is to the campus,” 
he said. *‘At this point, however, we are 
pleased that the bill has been passed. ”’ 

The bill), which has been signed by the 
Mayor, must spend 30 legislative days be- 
fore the House District Committee before 
it becomes law. It is not expected to clear 
these hurdles before February. 


New Master’s Degree 
In Gerontology 


Beginning in January 1979, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences will offer a 
new interdisciplinary master’s program in 
gerontology. Rather than training persons 
directly to serve the elderly, the program 
will emphasize the planning, develop- 
ment, and evaluation of human services 
delivered to senior citizens. 

**The new degree is in response to a na- 
tional need for graduate-level personnel 
with policy-making expertise in geronto- 
logy,’ said Dr. Robert Brown, the pro- 
gram’s director and a professor in the 
sociology department. The program was 
developed following a conference of ger- 
ontologists hosted last year by the graduate 
school. 

The 36-hour program will include seven 
core courses including the sociology of 
aging, adult development and aging, pub- 
lic policy, and a practicum, where students 
will be placed in an agency involved in 
planning and evaluating services for the 
elderly. 
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by Joy Aschenbach After 
The Move: 
19th Street, the 


historic Lenthall houses have a new home. Moving day 
was Saturday in August. And like moving day in any 
neighborhood, people gathered in Foggy Bottom to 
watch. What they saw was a spectacle on 
wheels: the houses themselves were moving — three 
blocks away. 

Resting on steel-beam dolly units atop 48 tires and 
pulled by three freshly painted Army surplus tractors, 
the adjoining brick structures rolled slowly down 19th 
Street, around the corner onto F Street, in front of 
Thurston Hall, past the F Street Club, right onto 21st 
Street and their new location next to Strong Hall. 

Built about 1800 by John Lenthall, superintendent of 
construction of the U.S. Capitol, the Lenthall Houses, 
which are owned by GW, were being moved to make 
room for an office building that the university’s campus 
plan calls for on the 19th Street block. The houses, 
which are listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places, are considered to be representative of dwellings 
used by the working class in the early days of the city. 

Moving them turned out to be an all-day community 
event—something to do on a summer Saturday in down- 
town Washington. As early as 6 a.m. about 25 persons 
showed up to watch William B. Patram, the mover, and 
his 16-man crew connect the cables, check the hy- 
draulic jacks, position the tractors, and start the motors. 
Most came with cameras, many with cups of coffee and 
children clutching cartons of milk. 

‘‘My little girl wanted to see this. She just couldn’t 
believe you could move a house,” on woman explain- 
ed. “‘It’s perfectly remarkable. A great occasion. 
You'll never see this again,” a middle-aged spectator 
commented as he focused his camera on the houses. 

At 7:40 a.m., after seven weeks of preparatory brac- 
ing, cabling, and jacking, Patram gave the signal and 
the houses started to inch out onto 19th Street. They 
weighed about 300 tons, were 42 feet long, and 24 
stories high. 

By 10 a.m. they had moved one-half block, and 
several hundred persons had lined the route. Many were 
perched on the roof tops of houses and dorms; others 
peered from apartment windows or formed a procession 
behind the police lines, following the houses down the 
street or running ahead, depending on which gave the 
better view. 

Patram, who has been moving structures for 26 
years, looked like a cross between an orchestra leader 
and a traffic controller as he shouted orders, waved his 
arms in signals, and paced back and forth around and 
under the houses, checking every maneuver. When they 
finally arrived at the new site in the early afternoon, the 
sounds of the triumphal ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus’’ blared 
forth from a fraternity house across the street. Only a 
few bricks near the roof top—caught by the branch of a 
tree—had been lost along the way. 

‘‘This move was more delicate than anything we’ ve 
done,’’ Patram, who moved over 1,500 structures, in- 
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cluding ones in Georgetown, Alexandria, and 
Williamsburg, commented after it was over. ‘“The old 
mortar was much softer than normal. The trick was 
getting our equipment under the houses without having 
them fall down on top of us.” 

It took the rest of the afternoon to ease the houses into 
the narrow space between Strong Hall and the neigh- 
boring row houses. Several persons who had come 
down in the morning to watch left to do Saturday chores 
and then came back in the late afternoon to watch some 
more. *‘I had sworn that I wouldn’t come down and 
watch this happen.” said one Foggy Bottom resident 
who had opposed the office building project which led 
to the move, ‘‘but I can’t tear myself away.’’ She was 
still there by mid-afternoon. 


The Future 


Now, the Lenthall Houses, which will continue to be 
used as singly-family homes, are in the process of 
getting new foundations and basements, new kitchens 
and bathrooms, fresh coats of paint—and, of course, new 
addresses: 606-610 21st Street, N.W. Together the 
move and the restoration work will cost over $250,000. 
A former senior vice president of Colonial Williams- 
burg, architect A. Edwin Kendrew is advising the uni- 
versity on the preservation, which is being designed by 
the architectural firm of John Carl Warnecke & Asso- 
ciates. And then, some time next year, there will be new 
Lenthall residents. 


by Jenny Murphy ‘On a dig, every archeologist 


2 hopes to find a buried 
The Di hoard of gold some- 
where,” says Tom 


Kavanagh, director of GW’s archeological dig at 
the Lenthall Houses. **Even though we go into the thing 
very scientifically, very logically, cool, calm, collected, 
you know in your inner depths that you want to find 
something that will make the papers, °’ Kavanagh says 
with a grin. Conducted by the department of anthro- 
pology and the American studies program, work began 
at the Lenthall site in June, six weeks before the historic 
residences were to be moved. 

“A dig, plainly stated, is an archeological investi- 
gation. On the surface it all seems so simple. You’ve 
got shovels, picks, trowels, and you start poking in the 
dirt looking for things. But there’s more to it than that. 
Before you put a shovel into the ground, you have to 
map the area,’’ says Kavanagh, a master’s student in 
anthropology. The Lenthall site is one of the last areas 
in this part of the city that was at the original ground 
level. Everything else around the houses is new—low- 
ered when the streets were graded in the 1880s. The 
plan for attacking the site involved laying out a grid 
pattern and setting up a data recording system, two of 
many pre-dig steps. The grid at large sites helps arch- 
eologists determine what areas they are going to work 
on. At the Lenthall site, the area was so small that the 
diggers worked on every square. Continued on page 6 
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Mover William Patram watches for trouble 
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Readying for moving day 
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Wendell Goler, WRC-TV, conducts an interview Down F Street Tracked prime movers in gear 
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For several months before field work began, the 
history of the houses was researched. ‘We started out 
by asking ourselves, ‘Just what are the Lenthall 
houses?’ ‘How do we describe them?’ ”’ says Kavanagh 
thoughtfully. ‘‘We checked the official government 
description. ..the tax and insurance records. . .city 
directories. If you find artifacts, you must know their 
relationship to the site, to each other, and to the entire 
situation that you're working in,” he explains. 

All digs should have goals and this one was no 
exception. ‘‘Our goal was looking for archeological and 
architectural features that would give us a clue to the 
development and the evolution of the houses as living 
places,’ says Kavanagh. We were interested in finding 
the old privees because that’s where people would 
throw lots of refuse. In the 1978 houses, the kitchens 
were in the new additions, but some evidence indicates 
the original ones were in the basements. We were 
especially interested in the kitchens so that as the houses 
are restored on their new sites, things are kept as his- 
torically accurate as possible. We never did find the 
privees.”” 

After months of preparation, the painstaking and 
sometimes monotonous work of the dig acutally begins. 
“It’s pick and shovel work until you hit something,” 
Kavanagh explains. *‘You get to know the feeling, 
when you’re digging, of whether you've hit a brick and 
whether it’s loose or part of something. That’s the point 
when you throw down the pick and grab a mason’s 
trowel and start digging on your hands and knees, 
carefully clearing everything away. Of course if we 
were doing an early man dig, we’d do everything witha 
dental pick,” he added. 

Kavanagh and his fellow diggers didn’t find that 
hoard of gold. They didn’t locate an archaic Indian site, 
British buttons from the War of 1812, bullets from the 
Civil War. Instead, they came up with a very few 
datable and whole artifacts. They found animal bones 
and teeth and a great many pieces of pottery. They also 
found a late 1800s flush toilet, ** the great porcelain 
idol,’ as Kavanagh laughingly refers to it. They had 
hoped to compare sets of artifacts found in each yard, 
but surprisingly almost 90 per cent of everything found 
came from just one of the yards. 

‘“Now we have 90 bags of artifacts. We'll wash them 
and whatever is organic or bone will be treated and 
preserved so it won’t crumble,” says Kavanagh. ‘Then 
we'll sit around and play with them. We’ ll try to put 
things back together. We hope that all these things will 
Say something about the people who lived in the Lent- 
hall houses.’’ All of this will take a while and then the 
artifacts will end up in a study collection at GW. 

The diggers did discover numerous architectural fea- 
tures: walls, walkways, cisterns, drains, wells. ‘‘Ex- 
cept for the wells and drains, it’s all two-dimensional. 
What we have to do is add a third and fourth dimen- 
sion . . .a depth and a time. How did these things grow 
up and what did they look like? What was contem- 
poraneous with what.” 

Is the best work yet to come? Which part of the entire 

S. Pin a " process is most rewarding? Kavanagh answered: ‘*You 
>? ho ` KE can get a headache from working out in the sun just as 
Tom Kavanagh uses plane table and alidade to check A find. Margo Crabtree and Kavanagh examine object badly as you can smelling all that Duco cement we use 
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elevation which turned out to be a safty pin to glue the pieces back together.” O 
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Travel and Tourism at GW 


In 17th-century England, wealthy young nobles, mer- 
chants, and gentry took the Grand Tour. On completing 
their itinerary (usually Italy, France, Switzerland, and 
Holland) they returned home with a better knowledge of 
cultures other than their own. In 20th-century America, 
the will to wander every year, rather than once in a 
lifetime, is no longer confined to the wealthy. Spurred 
by the construction of an interstate highway system, 
plummeting air fares, increased purchasing power and 
fewer working hours, more Americans than ever trav- 
eled last summer. Herman Kahn, in his book The Next 
200 Years: A Scenario for America in the World, esti- 
mates that by the end of this century tourism will be one 
of the largest industries in the world. No wonder, be- 
cause travel and tourism generate incredible spin-offs, 
says Professor Donald Hawkins of GW’s Department of 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, which instituted a 
degree program in travel and tourism in 1974. For every 
$1 spent by a domestic or foreign tourist, $3 to $4 is 
injected into the economy. Many foreign visitors en- 
tering the U.S. bring strong currencies, favorably af- 
fecting our balance of payments and making travel a 
major factor in income redistribution both within this 
country and internationally. 

Travel is one of the few activities which inflation 
does not seem to curtail. In this last major inflationary 
year, travel has increased 10 per cent, according to the 
U.S. Travel Data Center, directed by Douglas Frecht- 
ling, PhD °73, an economist and a member of the 
program’s faculty. 

The business of tourism includes not only the man- 
agement of large resort hotels and theme parks such as 
Disney World, but research and development firms 
which specialize in planning and consumer behavior. 
Within a larger setting are financiers, banks, venture 
capitalists, and the federal government, whose inter- 
national treaties affect travel, and within whose 
agencies—the U.S. Travel Service, the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice, the National Park Service, the Department of the 
Interior—some travel and tourism functions rest. Then 
there are advertising agencies, state travel offices, con- 
vention bureaus, conference centers. 

‘‘In all of these areas we are just beginning to ex- 
perience a trend toward professionalism relating to tour- 
ism,” explains Dr. Hawkins, who is adviser to GW’s 
program. The travel and tourism program at GW, which 
originally offered only the master’s degree in education 
and human development (Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies is a department in the School of Education and 
Human Development), now offers concentrations in 
bachelor’s and doctor of education degrees. 

More than 50 students, many of them international, 
will study in the program this fall. Students from Iran, 
Brazil, Jamaica, Thailand, Barbados, Panama, Par- 
aguay, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, Germany, 
Israel, Venezuela, and Peru are enrolled or have grad- 
uated. To aid those developing Latin American coun- 
tries where tourism’s potential is not yet fully realized, 
the Organization of American States funds five fellow- 
ships each year at GW. 


Hugh Cresser, an OAS-supported student from Ja- 
maica, was working for the Tourism Product Develop- 
ment Company, an agency of the Jamaican Tourist 
Board, before he entered the program here. *‘Jamaica 
has the potential for being one of the best tourist desti- 
nations in the Western Hemisphere,” he said. He will 
return there on finishing his degree. 

Peru depends on tourism to boost its economy.’ said 
Nancy Del Risco, an OAS fellow who entered GW’s 
program after finishing the equivalent of a master’s 
degree at the International University of Cuzco in Peru. 
‘*We want it to develop in a way that takes into con- 
sideration the sociologic, economic, and environmental 
impacts.” She will become a faculty member at the 
University of Cuzco where she will teach in the tourism 
program. 

In keeping with international aspect of the program, 
GW has recently finalized cooperative arrangements for 
the exchange of faculty, students, and researchers with 
the University of Guadalajara, the Spanish Institute of 
Tourism in Madrid, and the Interamerican Tourism 
Training Center (CICATUR) in Mexico City. 

But the scope of GW’s travel and tourism program 
goes beyond training students to teach and serve in the 
tourism industry in other countries. **Here in the U.S. 
we know that there is a high correlation between high 
income, high education, and travel,’ says Dr. Haw- 
kins. ‘We also know that those who have traveled are 
more likely to travel.’ Continuing research and im- 
proved data collection are essential foundations of 
GW’s involvement in travel and tourism. 

The United States has yet to formulate a national 
tourism policy, but Debra Funk, one of the program's 
graduates, has worked on the problem. In her job with 
Opinion Research Corporation, a subsidiary of Arthur 
D. Little management consultants, she now handles 
accounts for private clients—hotel chains, airplane 
manufacturers, and convention and visitors’ bureaus—as 
well as work within the governmental sector. **I had the 
research capability, but I needed something else, and 
my career potential was enhanced because I now have 
specialized education in travel and tourism.” 

Though there are other institutions with programs 
leading to the master of business administration with 
emphasis in tourism and travel, and schools of natural 
resources and hotel schools which also emphasize trav- 
el, GW is alone with the exception of New York's New 
School of Social Research with a program leading to a 
professionally oriented degree. O 
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This past March and April Professor Bernard Reich, 
chairman of GW’s political science department and a 
widely recognized expert on Middle East affairs, visited 
Bahrain, Jordan, and Israel on an American scholar 
grant from the U.S. Department of State. He partic- 
ipated in a conference on the United States and the 
Middle East which was held in Israel and in each of the 
three countries he talked, often at length, with senior 
government officials, prominent journalists and aca- 
demics, senior military leaders, and the American 
ambassador. His impressions offer a fascinating 
glimpse into the world of Middle East politics and some 
indications of what the prospects for peace in the area 
are. — Phil DeBrabant 


Bahrain is a very small island country, relatively 
Assessing conservative, 
yet highly 


very progressive 


SSi g and 
Prosp ects economically. 


It is closely 


OSp to IC neighboring Saudis, the source 
Fora of the largesse which Bahrain 


+ reae It thrives on its ability to 


act as a commercial middleman and it is now becom- 
ing a commercial and 
banking center for the 


Arab world, particularly 


© f 
Middle since Beruit’s decline. It 
has a very civilized West- 
ern-oriented governmental and business com- 
East munity which is efficient, orderly, 
and in firm control. Bahrain tends to 


less ce in the radical politics which we 
Peac often associate with the Arab 
pee the country operates on 


the principle IC peace and stability are good for every- 
one and especially so for those who want to make 
money. And, of course, they need to make money 
because their indigenous oil reserves are going to be 
exhausted in the next couple of decades. They’ re trying 
hard to develop Bahrain as the alternative to Beruit and 
thus far they seem to be making a success of it. Most 
Bahrainis I talked with would like to see their govern- 
ment assist in the peace effort but they are naturally 
cautious because their country is so small and depends 
so much on the good graces of others. 

Jordan, on the other hand, is a mainstream Arab 
country very much involved in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
It has a very large Palestinian population and a large 
number of its senior government officials are Pales- 
tinians. The Jordanians expressed a good deal of skep- 
ticism to me about whether or not the United States was 
really trying to achieve an equitable settlement or just 
simply trying to do some things which look good to the 
world. They saw little logic in participating in the talks 


until such time as they saw something to be gained from 
~ 
n a Oe. 
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them. What do they want? The Jordanians want to 
have—before consenting to take part in any peace talks—a 
fair idea of what will happen to the West Bank area. 
Most Jordanian officials talk about the West Bank as if 
it is part of Jordan. Although many of them will repeat 
the official Arab line that the West Bank should go to 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization when it is re- 
turned, I found they talk about government programs 
for both parts of Jordan. The current Israeli government 
has said that sovereignty over the West Bank should 
not be considered for at least five more years—that any 
discussion of the future of the West Bank must come 
later. It has said that for now it is permitting some local 
autonomy in the area, but from the Jordanian perspec- 
tive, that doesn’t mean anything because whatever 
Jordan is presently doing on the West Bank—such as 
providing for education and the like—it could continue to 


do. There is no gain for Jordan, as they see it, in any of 


the present Israeli proposals for the West Bank; there- 
fore, they don’t see any reason to join the talks. Like the 
Bahrainis, they are very concerned about whether or not 
the U.S. will do the kinds of things that will prevent 
radical control in the Arab world. They’re convinced 
that if the Sadat initiative fails, the end result will be 
increased radicalism in the area which will be detri- 
mental to Jordan and Bahrain and other similarly 
moderate Arab governments. 

“I was in Israel at the time of the invasion of Lebanon 
and at the time the United States was considering 
whether or not to sell jet fighters to the Saudis as well as 
to the Israelis. 

As usual the Israelis displayed a good deal of self- 
confidence in their ability to handle political and mili- 
tary issues but, at the same time, many people ex- 
pressed a kind of gnawing feeling that maybe something 
was going wrong. On the matter of the invasion, they 
knew they went in to get rid of the terrorist threat from 
the north but they weren’t quite sure whether the mili- 
tary action—which was basically a success—would work 
in the long run. At the same time many people asked me 
whether I didn’t sense that the Saudis were moving into 
the role of having a special relationship with the U.S.—a 
role that previously had been Israel’s. People sensed 
this at the same time they felt an estrangement between 
the U.S. and Israel and that made them nervous. There 
was also a good deal of uneasiness among Israelis about 
the Prime Minister himself and his policies and yet at 
the same time there was considerable support. 


‘‘On the prospects for peace in the area one must 
begin with Sadat. He has a major economic problem at 
home which is basically unsolvable. The Egyptian pop- 
ulation is growing at a rate far faster than any kind of 
economic development can. I think Sadat believes that 
unless he can resolve the Arab-Israeli conflict, Egypt is 
in for really big trouble in a number of ways. I think he 
went to Jerusalem and decided on his peace initiative in 
part out of sheer frustration with the inability of the U.S. 
government to generate any substantial movement. 

‘From the U.S. point of view the Carter Administra- 
tion believes that the problem of the Mid-East must not 
be allowed to stagnate because if some momentum 
toward peace does not occur then conflict becomes 
much more likely. The view that unless some progress 
is made, the potential for disaster increases, is very 
much part of President Carter’s whole view. Secondly, 
the Carter Administration committed a great deal of 
time and effort to the Mid-East question and without 
some significant progress toward peace it would be, in 
effect, admitting defeat which it should not and cannot 
do with regard to this issue. There is the innate impor- 
tance of the issue itself and the fact that the adminis- 
tration has put its prestige on the line: the President 
simply has to get something going, which, in my view, 
is why he proposed the Camp David summit. 

**Sadat clearly believes the U.S. should be an active 
partner in the discussions and should even begin to force 
Israel to accept what he regards as inevitable. Carter 
doesn’t believe that will work. Begin, on the other 
hand, does not want Carter to be an active participant in 
the peace process, but rather wants the two parties to 
deal directly with each other. Carter is trying to adopt a 
posture which falls somewhere in between the Begin 
and Sadat views. Sadat, for his part, seems to be hold- 
ing out for his major demands which include total with- 
drawal by Israel from all occupied territories. If that 
becomes the minimum for concrete negotiations, then 


of the Rock 


negotiations are doomed to fail because no Israeli 
government can agree to a total withdrawal from all the 
Occupied territories. No Israeli government could sur- 
Vive politically any proposal to return East Jerusalem. 
What I think needs to take place for some movement to 
occur is for Begin to come forward with some proposals 
Which can at least be interpreted as further movement 
from his existing position—an indication, for example, 
of a willingness to discuss sovereignty over the West 
Bank before five years pass. Sadat must be willing to 
modify in part his two major positions: withdrawal from 
all occupied territories and the establishment of an in- 
dependent Palestinian State on the West Bank. Just as 
there is almost total Israeli opposition to the idea of 
complete withdrawal, there is near unanimous opposi- 
tion to the establishment of such a state. Sadat has to do 
other than what he has done before and so does Begin. 
Sadat may have done a great thing by going to Jeru- 
Salem but if he simply reiterates his old positions, peace 
Cannot be achieved. 

‘“‘T'm convinced that with a first settlement you can 
then bring in the other logical partners—Jordan, etc.—and 
Proceed toward a more comprehensive settlement.” (J 


One of the holiest sites 
in Islam, the Dome 


Mosque of Acre, Israel 
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Last spring, after months of paper work, GW’ s Alumni 
Relations Office gained permission for a small group of 
GW alumni to visit the People’s Republic of China. 
Sandra Phipps, BA ‘76, of the Alumni Relations staff, 


accompanied the group. Here she describes some of her 
experiences. 


If sufficient manpower can be harnessed, mankind can 
accomplish anything. Standing before the Great Wall, 
the Forbidden City, the Ming Tombs, or the Under- 
ground Defense Complex in the People’s Republic of 
China etches this concept forever in one’s mind. 

On April 10, 23 alumni and I left for Peking. It was an 
experience we had been anticipating for months, and for 
some it was the fulfillment of the life-long dream. We 
would be visiting five cities in China: Peking, Shang- 
hai, Nanchang, Lushan, and Canton. Two weeks would 
be spent learning about a culture that has been a mystery 
to most nations for centuries. We were shown historical 
landmarks as well as a thorough cross section of life in 
China today. 

In Peking as well as the other Chinese cities we 
visited, we stayed in hotels that were simple by Western 
standards, but we found them comfortable. Lace doilies 
covered the arms of the chairs, and hand-etched glass 
decanters held drinking water. Every morning a ther- 
mos of hot water was placed outside the room for 
making fresh tea, which we brewed in covered cups. 

From the moment we entered China, we were aware 
that Westerners are an astounding sight to the 
Chinese: we were stared at constantly because our 
clothes, hair, eyes, and facial shape are all in striking 
contrast to their style of dress and physical features. We 
were also aware from the first, however, that their 
staring was motivated only by curiosity, never hostility. 

Despite their habit of staring at outsiders, the Chinese 
treat all foreign visitors with great respect and cordial- 
ity. Everywhere we went, the friendship between our 
two countries was emphasized. During our visit to the 
Peking subway, for instance, one of our group members 
dropped a camera lens cover onto the tracks. Even 
though we made it clear that it was an unimportant item, 
our guides were insistent on retrieving it. We were 
ushered back to our bus and told to wait. Moments later 
a man suddenly appeared carrying the lens cover. All 
the trains had been stopped long enough for someone to 
find it. And later, in Shanghai, when I had a half-hour to 
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wander and take photographs, a policeman stopped 
traffic for me in all directions so that I could cross a 
busy street. 

During our visit we were twice allowed to enter 
private homes. Typically a family of four lives in two 
rooms and shares a communal kitchen and bathroom. 
The commune we visited did not have running water in 
the individual homes, but it did have electricity. Both in 
the city and in the country, workers labor eight hours a 
day, six days a week, and the state assigns workers 
according to its needs. While there are no privately 
owned automobiles, practically everyone owns a bi- 
cycle, and consumer goods such as radios and some 
televisions are appearing in Chinese homes. 

China’s primary schools practice a strict discipline 
which seems alien and authoritarian to Westerners. 
Discipline permeates all aspects of Chinese life; it is a 
habit that is naturally self-imposed. Children sit in 
Straight, neat rows, hands clasped behind their backs, 
and never speak unless called on by the teacher. 

Our visit to a hospital and adjoining out-patient clinic 
was highlighted by witnessing an operation being per- 
formed with acupuncture anesthesia. This was not the 
place for anyone with a weak stomach-from the first 
incision of the major abdominal Surgery to the last 
suture, the patient was wide awake and, though he 
seemed anxious, he did not seem to feel any pain. 

One of the more somber moments came as we enter- 
ed Chairman Mao Memorial Hall to pay our respects to 
the great Chinese leader. I was struck with amazement 
that I should be in such a place looking upon the face of 
a man who changed the course of history. 

As we entered Canton, we noticed the contrast be- 
tween the clothing we had seen in Peking and the 
relatively colorful garb of Canton. Compared to the 
standard blue, green, and gray Mao jackets and pants 
worn in Peking, the people of Canton were somewhat 
more fashionably dressed. Men and women both wore 
white short-sleeved shirts and, occasionally, even more 
colorful dress for women. 

After 14 days in the People’s Republic of China, our 
train departed Canton for Hong Kong, where we were 
thrown back into the world of bustling traffic, neon 
lights, commercialism, and anonymity. Just as our 
entry into China had brought us culture shock, so did 
our re-entry into our own world. O Sandra Lear 
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Most residents of this Shanghai court vanished 


moments before photo was taken 


A Chinese family 


Cloisonne factory in Peking 


The sign says ‘‘Welcome American 
Friends from GW"’ 


Mr. Yen, our guide 


Peking at sunset 
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Give Someone a Geog 


GW Ties and Scarves 
100% polyester. Navy 
with gold GWU initials 
Ye" high in widely 
spaced rows. 
Conveniently boxed for 
gift-giving. 

#114 Necktie, 

4" wide $10.00 
#115 Ladies’ scarf, 
10x 40" Ascot style with 
bronze loop ce ae 
holder $10.00 aa, © 


#116 Set of necktie a 
and scarf $1895) 


4 SHI MES 
R" NORIS Be 


#107 Plaque 
Wood backing. Can be hung. 
7x8-%" 
Etched seal with silver finish 
$22.50 
#108 Paper Weight 
3x3 marble base, 34” thick. 
Pennants Seal in black against 
Gold Imprint on gold-finish metal. 
navy wool felt. $11.50 


#105 4x12 $3.50 
#106 9x27 ‘ 


Gold Charms 


GW seal 5/8” diameter. 
#113 10K gold 
Write for price 
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For necklace or bracelet, 


powder blue, or gray shirt 
Child-S(6-8), M(10-12), L(14-16) 
White print on navy or powder blue 
#102 T-Shirt 100% cotton 
White, navy, powder blue, gray 
Adult-S,M,L,XL 


S(6-8), M(10-12), L(14-16) 


GW Rings 
for men and women. 
Write for prices and 
order forms. 


\ 
MEDICAI 
CENTER 


#109 Pewter Tankard 
16 oz. imported 

English pewter, 

glass bottom, 

GW seal, 5” high. 


$26.50 


George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye Street, NW, Washington, DC 20052 


e Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash Subtotal 
© All prices include shipping. All orders must be prepaid 
Prices guaranteed to January 31, 1979 
Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 
Orders will be shipped UPS where possible 
(please print) 


DC residents add 5% sales tax 


Total enclosed 


Name 


Address 
Street or Rural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) 
City State 


Histories of GWU 
by Elmer Louis Kayser 


#101 Sweat Shirt 95% cotton, 5% acrylic 
Adult-S,M,L,XL. White print on navy, 


$6.50 


#103 Child’s T-Shirt 50% polyester, 
50% cotton. White, powder blue. 


$5.00 


#104 Jacket 100% nylon 
Navy blue with white letters $14.00 


#112 GW Blazer 
Buttons 

18K gold plate, 
GW seal. 

3 coat and 4 sleeve 
buttons. 


$21.50/set 


#111 #110 
A Medical Center Bricks Without Straw 
$9.95 $5.00 


BRICKS 
WITHOUT 
STRAW 


Chloe Aaron: 
Voice From PBS 


Chloe Wellingham Aaron, MA °66, does 
not see public television as a supplement to 
the commercial variety. The senior vice 
president for programing at the Public 


Broadcasting Service speaks instead of 


“‘alternative’’ programing. And she re- 
fers, not quite as often, to a developing 
*‘competition’’ between PBS and the three 
commercial TV networks. 

Adequate program funding for public 
television, she adds, would ‘‘make the 
competition a little more fair.” 

The press announcement heralding the 
1976 appointment of Chloe Aaron to her 
PBS post said she was ‘believed to be the 
highest ranking woman executive at the 
network level in the history of television.” 

That got to her. *‘Compared to what?”’ 
She asks. It was a “‘dubious honor,”’ as- 
Suming its significance more because 
women are so under-represented in the 
Power circles of network television, she 
Says, than because of her own distinction. 

In her first year and a half at PBS, Ms. 
Aaron says she has established the hiring 
Of more women and minority group mem- 
bers as a ‘‘professional goal’’ for herself. 
Public television, she says is ‘*very sen- 
sitive” to equal employment opportunity 
issues, and ‘‘we really cheat ourselves” if 
the country’s rich diversity of cultures and 
Points of view are not exploited by tele- 
Vision. 

Ms. Aaron went to the public network 
after six years as director of the public 
media program at the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. In that role, she had 
Over-all responsibility for the endow- 
ment’s activities relating to the funding of 
film, television and radio—including over- 
Seeing such major public television pro- 
Jects as Dance in America, Visions, and 
Live from Lincoln Center. 

Ms. Aaron’s training and initial career 
goals pointed to a position as a ‘‘drama 


critic for a daily newspaper.”’ After re- 
ceiving her BA in 1960 and a year as a 
researcher at the Huntington Library in 
California, she went to Washington to do 
her graduate work in the American cultural 
program atGW. 

But, she says, Washington in those days 
of Camelot turned out to be *‘a very grim 
place” for a student of drama and cinema. 
At the time there was only one movie the- 
ater in the capital that regularly presented 
film classics and the city’s famed Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts was not yet 
even a gleam in anyone’s eye. 

If it’s truly ‘“‘much more delightful 
now,’ as Ms. Aaron believes, she can 
take some of the credit. The National En- 
dowment, for example, never dealt very 
much with film and television before she 
joined it. During her tenure there, Wash- 
ington became an attractive place to crea- 
tive people in those fields who, certainly, 
have contributed to the cultural boom the 
city has experienced during the seventies. 

In her wildest dreams, then, she likes to 
envision a public television system with 
‘*as much money to spend on programing 
as just one of the commercial networks’’ 
—a figure she estimates to be about $500 
million a year. Should that chronic money 
problem be solved, she would turn first to 
daytime television and present a *‘block- 
buster’’ schedule that would counter what 
she calls the *‘appalling’’ fare of the other 
networks. 

‘‘The fact that the daytime ratings are 
going down for the commercial networks 
is all you need to know. That’s just a red 
flag that the people want better program- 
ing or else they’re not going to watch,” 
she says. 


Reprinted, with permission, from the Feb- 
ruary 27, 1978 issue of Broadcasting. 


Keates is Named 


Alumni Relations Director 


Jon C. Keates has been named GW’s di- 
rector of alumni relations effective in mid- 
October. Mr. Keates, 34, comes to GW 
from Brown University in Providence, 
R.I., where he was director of alumni re- 
lations and a lecturer in the English de- 
partment. 

In his new position at GW, he will be 
responsible for the organization and direc- 
tion of the university’s alumni relations 
office and will work in cooperation with 
the leaders of constituent groups to support 
and coordinate alumni activities. In 1973 
when he became director at Brown at age 
29, he was among the youngest alumni 
directors in the country. *‘I can report that 
I’ve aged considerably in the last five 
years,”’ he said. “I look forward to the 
opportunity George Washington Univer- 
sity presents.”’ 

Mr. Keates has won national recogni- 
tion three years in a row for Brown Uni- 
versity’s alumni programs and administra- 
tion from the National Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE), a Washington-based organiza- 
tion representing more than 2,000 col- 
leges and universities. 


After graduating from Brown magna 
cum laude in 1966, he served as admis- 
sions officer there and also at Duke Uni- 
versity, where he earned an M.A. in Eng- 
lish literature. 


Making Charitable Gifts 
Through Life Insurance 


An asset owned by so many people that it 
is viewed as commonplace is, in many 
ways, actually quite unique. This asset is 
life insurance. While it is basically an ef- 
fort to spread the economic consequences 
of death over the entire population, its 
primary advantage is that it permits an 
individual to purchase a guaranteed a- 
mount of capital ‘‘on the installment 
plan.*’ Also, millions of Americans own 
life insurance as a major means of pro- 
tecting against the untimely death of the 
insured or to gain liquidity for one’s estate. 
Because these and other benefits make it 
so popular, over $1 trillion of life insur- 
ance is Outstanding in this country today. 

Life insurance has also long been a pop- 
ular means of making gifts to charitable 
organizations. Frequently, a gift of insur- 
ance provides attractive advantages for 
both the person making the gift and the 
recipient. 

A principal benefit of using lite insur- 
ance for charitable giving is that it often 
permits the donor to make a larger gift than 
he or she would otherwise have been able 
to make. For instance, an alumnus with 
adequate income but extensive commit- 
ments and little capital may not be able to 
authorize substantial gifts under his will, 
but by using life insurance can provide a 
sizable gift through a comparatively small 
annual outlay. 

For example, assume that Mr. Johnson 
would like to leave George Washington 
University $50,000 at the time of his 
death. If his top income tax bracket each 


year averages about 50 per cent, he would 
have to eannark $100,000 during his life- 
time to have the $50,000 for his Alma 
Mater. In other words, he would have to 
accumulate $50,000 of after-income-tax 
dollars. 

On the other hand, assume that Mr. 
Johnson purchases an insurance policy 
that will pay GW $50,000 at the time of his 
death. GW owns the policy and Mr. John- 
son pays the premiums each year or makes 
gifts to the school that amount to at least 
enough to pay the premiums. Since his 
annual gifts are deductible, in effect he is 
buying the insurance with before-tax dol- 
lars. Under this arrangement, the tax sav- 
ing generated by Mr. Johnson's annual 
charitable deduction will offset half of the 
‘“‘cost’’ of each premium that he pays. 
Most importantly, however, using insur- 
ance to make the gift has made it possible 
for him to make a much larger gift than he 
had thought he would be able to make. In 
addition, the amount of the gift is guaran- 
teed regardless of the date of Mr. John- 
son’s death and no matter how few pre- 
miums have been paid. 

The next issue of GWTimes will discuss 
other ways in which life insurance can be a 
valuable element in the charitable giving 
aspect of one’s estate planning. If you 
wish to discuss a possible gift of life in- 
surance or have questions about other giv- 
ing plans offered by the university, call or 
write the Director of Planned Giving, 
Development Office, GWU, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 
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Alumni in the News 


Colonel Leo Austin Brooks, MS ’76, 
former commander of the Army’s 13th 
Corps Support Command, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier General. 


Richard P. de Camara, MBA 50, DBA 
’66, has been named president and chief 
executive officer of Midas-International 
Corporation. 


Abby J. Cohen, MA °76, has been elect- 
ed assistant vice president of T. Rowe 
Price Associates, Inc., a Baltimore-based 
investment research and counsel firm. 


HEW Secretary Joseph A; Califano Jr. 
met with new officials of the Crossroads 
Health Plan, of East Orange, N. J. in May. 
Included in the group was Robert R. 
Detore, BA °67, executive director of the 
plan. 


While practicing her philosophy that the 
most important thing educators can do for 
children is ‘teach them to learn,” Linda 
A. Crump, BAE ’59, was selected Tea- 
cher of the Year During 1977 in Mont- 
gomery County. 


Dorothea A. Donaldson, BBA °69, Trans 
World Airlines’ director of reservations 
and automation programs, has received 
the first YWCA Tribute to Women in In- 
ternational Industry award. The award was 
developed to encourage women to prepare 
for a wider range of careers, as well as to 
stimulate increased awareness by business 
and industry of the managerial and profes- 
sional resources represented by women. 
Ms. Donaldson is responsible for corpo- 
rate marketing direction of all of TWA’s 
reservations and other automated passen- 
ger processing activities and has develop- 
ed TWA’s Airport Express program, 
which enables passengers to receive 
round-trip boarding passes and reserved 
seats up to 28 days before departure. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture pre- 
sented Superior Service Awards to Joseph 
W. Gentry, MS °56, and Blaine D. 
Stockton, MSA 774, at its Annual Honor 
Awards Ceremony in June. Gentry was 
cited for his valuable contributions to the 
establishment of plant protection pro- 
grams in developing countries. Stockton 
was recognized for his assistance to the 
Office of the Secretary during the 1977 
drought emergency through coordination 
of USDA agency activities resulting in 
50,000 loans and grants totaling $496 mil- 
lion. 


Stafford R. Grady, BA °43, JD °45, 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of Lloyds Bank California, has 
been elected to the board of directors of the 
Los Angeles Area Chamber of Commerce. 


A. Diane Graham, MSA ’77, has been 
named director of the Office of Federal 
Equal Employment Opportunity. She has 
been active in federal civil rights enforce- 
ment since 1970 and has broad experience 
in equal employment opportunity pro- 
grams. 


William A. Gralnick, BA ’65, MA °68, 
has been appointed southeast regional di- 
rector of the American Jewish Committee. 


Diane Graham 


Leo Brooks 


Linda Crump 


Admiral Thomas B. Hayward, MSB 
’67, has been appointed by President 
Carter to be the new chief of naval opera- 
tions. 


Elizabeth Podesta Hickman, MA ’66, 
coordinator of the counseling center at 
Marymount College of Virginia, has been 
reappointed to President Carter's Com- 
mission of Employment of the Handi- 
capped. She serves on the commission as a 
representative of the National Association 
for Women Deans, Administrators, and 
Counselors. 


The new coordinator of development pro- 
grams at the West Jersey Health and Hos- 
pital Foundation in Camden is Jeanne B. 
Jenkins, BA °70, formerly director of re- 
search in the development department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Phelps Dodge Communications Company 
has appointed Douglas W. Kegley, MS 
*69, director of manufacturing. Kegley 
joined Phelps Dodge in 1973 as plant 
manager of the Fordyce, Arkansas facil- 
ity. 


James J. Kennedy, BA ’51, MA °54, has 
been appointed to a three-year term as a 
member of the Institute for Certifying Sec- 
retaries, a department of the National 
Secretaries Association (International). 


Joseph B. Kingsbury, BA °15, professor 
emeritus of government at Indiana Univer- 
sity, was recently honored for outstanding 
service to the men’s faculty club on the 
Bloomington campus. 


Isiah Leggett, LLM °76, has been ap- 
pointed a White House Fellow for 1978- 
79. He holds the post of assistant dean of 
Howard University School of Law. 


Five years ago, Esther Wecksler Light- 
man, BA ’30, began her professional as- 
sociation with Montreal’s Shaar Hasho- 
mayim Library, a major collection of 
Jewish works. In a relatively short time, 
she has assembled a fine collection of 
Judaica, which she believes *‘provides an 
important capsule view of Jewish his- 
tory.` In March, Ms. Lightman was the 
subject of a feature article in The Canadian 
Jewish News, where she was cited for de- 
veloping a significant permanent collec- 
tion for the new museum adjoining the 
library. 


GW alumni aren't the only groups to win 
much-sought-after travel permission for 
China (see page 10). William Meggin- 
son, MIA ’68, PhD °73, recently led a 
group of 29 from Hot Springs, Arkansas’ 
Garland County Community College to 
the People’s Republic of China. Having 
studied and taught courses about China for 
15 years, Megginson felt that this was a 
chance to see what all of his research was 
really about. 


Donald W. Nyrop, LLB °39, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Northwest 
Orient Airlines, received the Tony Jannus 
Award earlier this year. The award is 
given annually to an individual who has 
demonstrated outstanding service to the 
scheduled airline industry. 


Robert Detore (left) with HEW Secretary Califano 


Robert C. Russell, BME ’60, was among 
47 inventors honored for patents they re- 
ceived during 1977 at Battelle Memorial 
Institutes Columbus (Ohio) Laboratories. 
Russell is co-holder of a patent for an auto- 
mated system for selectively retrieving ar- 
ticles from storage. 


Nichols College, Dudley, Mass., has a 
new president, Lowell C. Smith, MBA 
63. 


A. Mannevillette Sullivan, BA °35, re- 
ceived the George Kimball Burgess 
Memorial Award for 1978 from the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals, Washington 
Chapter, for her outstanding research on 
the exploration of laser damage effects in 
missile skin material, typifying a long 
metallurgical career at the forefront of 
fracture mechanics. 


Hugh H. Taylor, MA ’65, associate 
professor of art at Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, has been selected for inclu- 
sion in *‘Who’s Who in American Art,” a 
listing of outstanding artists and art schol- 
ars in the nation. 


The Maryland Society of Professional 
Engineers has elected Carl D. Walbeck, 
MEA ’59, as the president of the 1,200- 
member state society for 1978-79. 


John Walters, MSA °73, has been ap- 
pointed president and general manager of 
Grand Canyon Airlines. Formerly chief 
administrator of the Arizona Aeronautics 
Agency, Walters was a distinguished avia- 
tor, serving two combat tours in Southeast 
Asia for the U.S. Air Force. 
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Alumni Authors 


Donna Hill, BA ’48. Ms. Glee Was Wait- 
ing, illustrated by Diane Dawson. New 
York: Atheneum Publishers, 1978. 


L. D. Johnson, BA °37. The Morning 
After Death. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1978. 


Marvin A. Jolson, BEE °49. Marketing 
Management: Integrated Text, Readings, 
and Cases. New York: Macmillan, 1978. 


Rear Admiral Benjamin Katz, MEA 
*58. Now is the Time to Prepare a Guide 
for Your Survivor. Alexandria, Va: Over- 
look Company, 1977. The book is now 
available in Braille through the Library of 
Congress. 


Roy H. Millenson, BA °47, editor. Se- 
lected Federal and State Book Program 
Information—1978 Edition. New York: 
Association of American Publishers, 
1978. 


George P. Morse, JD ’51, with Robert F. 
Morse II. Protecting the Health Care Fa- 
cility, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1974, 


Michael A. Newcity, BA °72, MA °75, 
JD °75. Copyright Law in the Soviet 
Union. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1978. 


Corazon Morales Siddayao, MA °71. 
The Off-shore Resources of South-East 
Asia: Potential Conflict Situations and Re- 
lated Economic Considerations. Cam- 
bridge: Oxford University Press, 1978. 
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Alumni Deaths 


Bernard L. Amiss, LLB °31, April 19, 
Washington 

Harry B. Bracey Jr., BA °48, Milwaukee 
Samuel H. Breidenbach, JD °25, BS °44, 
New Market, Ind. 

James A. Buchanan Sr., BCE °21, 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Craighill Burks, MS °52, May 19, Miami, 
Fla. 

Charles A. Burner, BCE °30, Melbourne, 
Fla. 

John W. Cain, BA °55, March 13, 
Alexandria 

Renah F. Camalier, DPS, June 14, 
Washington 

Moses Hamlin Cannon, BA 34, MA °38, 
March 26, Colorado Springs 

Jerry Capka, MA ’61, Korea 

William S. Cheatham, BA °39, 
Lexington, Ky, 

Jerome T. Cherry, MA °67, Richmond 
Arthur E. Cliff, BA °29, MD °32, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Hugh Collins, PHR °35, BS °37, April 8, 
Adelphi, Md. 


Donald Cuttler, MAE °61, June 15, 
Seabrook, Md. 


Alumni Artists 


Jeffrey Bain, BA °72, exhibited paintings 
at Gallery 91 in Brooklyn, New York, 
during May. 


Joggers, Sauna-Takers, Swimmers Take Note 


The Charles E. Smith Center is open this 
School year on weekends for use by alumni 
free of charge. The olympic-sized pool, 
indoor jogging track, and saunas will be 
Open Fridays from 8 to 10 p.m., Saturdays 
from | to 5 p.m., and Sundays from | to 10 
p.m. Starting in May, alumni and their 


families can again use all of Smith Cent- 
er’s facilities through a special summer 
membership program. Information on 
both programs is available from the Alum- 
ni Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6435. 


Ruth E. Decker, BA °23, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Samuel Detwiler, BS °34, May 21, 
Arlington 

David L. Duplantis, Att °62, Berryville, 
Va. 

Essie Lou Earp, MA °27, July 14, Dallas 
George Eckert, MIA °66, May 13, 
Arlington 

Austin C. Fitzgerald, MA °64, Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 

Martin C. Flohr, BA °26, MD °29, 
February 12, Williams, Ariz. 

Robert Garlick, BA °41, April 20, 
Sonoma, Calif. 


Paul T. Garrett, MA °32, April 16, 
McAllen, Texas 


Edward T. Gary, BA ’27, MD 731, 
December 23, Coral Gables, Fla. 


John H. Gary III, MIA °70, Kinston, N.C. 
John G. Gray, BS °41, Mystic, Conn. 


Louis Greenspan, BS °51, June 25, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

John Kenneth Hart, MAE °69, April 15, 
Deerfield, III. 


M. Lynwood Heiges, BA *26, MD °29, 
February 15, Rockville, Md. 


Thorval L. Hickman, MD °41, April 28, 
Washington 

Ben Hollander, MD °20, September 3, 
1977, Alexandria 

William C. Hollingsworth, BSP *73, 
New Orleans 

Brian Charles Holober, BA °66, MD °69, 
December, 1977 


Dora Ihle, BA °35, MA °36, January 3, 
Washington 


Hartley H. T. Jackson, PhD °14, Durham, 
N.C. 


Deborah L. Kahn, BA °64, Columbia, 
Sc. 


Harold H. Kay, BA °50, MA°S1, 
Alexandria 


Rupert Henry Kinard, MAE °77, February 
10, 1977, Forest Hill, Md. 


Raymond S. King, BA °34, Alexandria 


Frank R. Lanaham, DVM °18, Manassas, 
Va. 


Roland E. McDaniel, BA ’61, Rockville, 
Md. 


Mabel V. McEwan, BA °41, MAE 67, 
Germantown, Md. 


Anna Wenchel Menikheim, BAE °30, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Elizabeth S. Mewshaw, BAE °32, 
MAE °34, April 12 


Paul L. Moats, BS °36, March 8, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Albert J. Mottern, BA °21, MS °22, 
February 18, Wynnewood, Pa. 


John T. Myers, BA ’22, May 9, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Robert E. Newby, Att 24, May 15, 
Sumner Village, Md. 


Francis X. Nugent, Att ’18, March 28, 
Alexandria 


Frederic L. Nystrom, MIA °68, Pompano 
Beach, Fla. 

Harold J. Orris, BA °31, MD °34, October 
21, 1977, Irvington, N.J. 

Benjamin Wissler Partlow, MS °27, 
January 6, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Marion F. Pearce, BA °33, June 15, 
Westgate, Md. 

Roy Alvin Petersen, MD °43, September 
2, 1977, San Jose, Calif. 

J.P. Pollock, BS °37, Annapolis 

George R. Pruett, Att °28, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Samuel Resnick, BS °51, MS ‘51, 
February 8, Alexandria 

Guy Roberts, MS °68, July 3, Arlington 
Helen B. Shaffer, BA °28, July 18, 
Washington 

Richard J. Shea, BA °24, June 7, Cape 
Porpoise, Me. 

Baxter Smith, BCE °35, March 15, 
Arlington 

McClain B. Smith, BSEE *16, Marathon, 
Fla. 

Will E. Straver, BS °64, MBA °69, 

DBA °71, December 30, Insead, France 


Douglas C. Thigpen, MBA °67, Port 
St. Lucie, Fla. 


John B. Wadsworth, MA °64, March 18, 
Northfield, Vt. 

Marie E. Walcott, BAE 23, MA °26, 
March 10, Alexandria 

Kathryn P. Ward, BA °35, MA °38, PhD 
47, May 16, Washington 

Ernest L. Wilkinson, JD °26, Salt Lake 
City 

Lucy F. Witherspoon, Att °20, 
Marysville, Ind. 

Francis de Sales Woidich, MD °52, June 
7, Washington 

Edgar W. Woolard, BA °23, MA °26, 
PhD °29, June 21, Bullhead City, Ariz. 


Clifton Eugene Young, MD *10, June 5, 
Washington 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Roland N. Bowie, retired supervisor of 
medical center mail room, August 21, 
Washington 

John A. Brown, former vice president and 
dean of faculties, February 16, St. Louis 


Catharine Cate, administrative counselor 
in the office of the registrar, April 21, 
Alexandria 


Frank D. Costenbader, professor 
emeritus of clinical ophthalmology, March 
16, Washington 


William H. Myers, MA °41, professor 
emeritus of physical education, April 24, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Nelson Poynter, former trustee, June 15, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Coming Events: For late changes phone the 
Marvin Center Information Desk, 676-7410 


OCTOBER’78 VOL 7 NO 5 OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 1978 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


5 - November 10 Swimming (M), Capi- Basketball (M), 8 
Twentieth-century Volleyball (W), tal Collegiate Confer- Washington College Studio Night in 
Mexican prints from Georgetown, UMBC, ence Relays, 7 p.m. Dance, 7:30 p.m., 
the Library of Con- 6p.m. 30 Building K, Free. 
gress Collection, 3 GWU Chorus and Information: 
Dimock Gallery 25 Faculty Concert, Sura Orchestra, Annual 676-6577 

Soccer (M), Old Kim, piano, tformance of 
19 & 25 Dominion, 3 p.m. 8:30 p.m., Marvin andel’s Messiah, 8 8-9 


Slide presentation on 
“`The Architecture of 


Theater, Free 


p.m., Lisner Audito- 
rium, Free 


Wrestling (M), 
Eastern Eight 


ate alia aa! 
27-28 


Luis Barragan,” Dance Construction 13 Tournament, | & 7 Glen Wilkinson: 
Dimock Gallery, Company dance con- Faculty Duo-Sonata DECEMBER '78 p-m. GW’s New 
Lower Lisner Lounge, cert, 8 p.m., Marvin Series: George Stein- “ 
5-7 p.m., Free Theater. Tickets $3.50 er, Violin; Robert peas 9 Chairman of 

general public, $2.50 Parris, Piano, 8:30 Badminton (W), Swimming (M), The B d 
Studio Night in students and senior p.m., Marvin Theater, Temple 7 p.m. Villanova, 11 a.m. e Board- 
Dance, Building K, 8 citizens. Information: Free Page 1 
p-m., Free 676-6577 1-2 14 January 12 n 

15-18 GWU Choreographers Exhibit - **German 
21 28 University Theater Concert, 8 p.m., Expressionism: Assessing 
Luther Rice Society Annual meeting, Sun- Dramatic production Marvin Theater. Painting and Prints,“ 
Gala Evening. coast, Florida, Chap- of William Shakes- Tickets $2.50 general Dimock Gallery Prospects 
Eugenia Zukerman, ter, GW Alumni. Bay poes Twelfth Night, public, $2 students For a Lastin 
flutist, 7 p.m. Marvin Harbor Inn, Tampa p-m., Lisner Audi- and senior citizens. In- 15-16 s S 
Theater. Buffet recep- torium. Tickets $5 formation: 676-6577 Experimental Dance Middle East 
tion to follow, Ball- 30-31 general public, $2.50 Concert, 8 p.m., Pe: 
room, Marvin Center Telethon, Cleveland students. 2 Marvin Theater. Infor- eace— 
Basketball (M), mation: 676-6577 Page 8 
31 16-December 8 Villanova 


Interpretation Hours Annual Student Show, 22 
1978-79 series, GW Art Department, 4 Basketball (M), 
**Balancing on Dimock Gallery Faculty Duo-Sonata: Catholic U. 


Eyebeams, ` an 

ensemble performance 

of poetry in motion,8 
-m., MarvinTheater, 


George Steiner, 
Violin; Robert Parris, 
Piano, 8:30 p.m., 
Marvin Theater, Free 


17 
Annual Founders Day 
Celebration Dinner 


JANUARY '79 


5 


oe Dance for National ene Ne k. 
|NOVEMBER'78 | Law Center, Stouffers 5 tephen F. Austin, 
NOVEMBER '78 National Center Hotel, Basketball (M), 5:30 p.m. 
i oe City, Arling- Dickinson 9 
Vit Z First Wednesday ton, Va. f Basketball (M) 
Eugenia Zukerman Lecture, ‘`The Golden Squash (W), Arling- : , 
Age of Athens,”’ 20 ton “Y Loyola (Md.) 


Robert Hadley, pro- GWU Chorus, 


bcs : 4 10 
fessor of history, Free. Stephen Prussing, 6 ahi i 
Information: 676-6435 Director; 8 p.m., Basketball (W), St. pitana e 
: Marvin Theater, Free Mary’s, 7 p.m. Philosophy of 
Hernia tle cal Non-Violence,“ Paul 
Mason, 2 p.m. 27 Gymnastics (W), Rad- Churchill professor of 
Wrestling (M), ford College, 7 p.m. p 


philosophy. Free. In- 


1-2 formation: 676-6435 


Telethon, Baltimore 


Howard, Gallaudet, 
and Montgomery Col- 
lege, 7 p.m. 


First Wednesday 
Lecture, **A Discus- 
sion of the Founding 


Stares, Mao 
Telethon, Pittsburgh 


28 Fathers and the Idea of And Tea in i 
2 Interpretation Hours Greatness in America,“ Covered Cups- 
GWU Orchestra, 1978-79 series, Ormond Seavey, 
George Steiner, Direc- **Soundings,”’ a stu- rofessor of English. P age 10 
tor, 8:30 p.m., Lisner dent recital, 8 p.m., Free. Information: (M)=Men 
Auditorium, Free Marvin Theater, Free 676-6435 (W)=Women 
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